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fawn. His argument was usually such as to make him
decidedly unpopular with the court, the prosecutor and
the substantial element of the community, including
most of his colleagues. Once he was publicly rebuked
and part of his plea ordered stricken out, because it was
considered disrespectful to the court, the law and con-
stituted authority.

While he was undoubtedly sincere when priding him-
self on being the defender of the poor and oppressed, it
must yet be acknowledged that some of the "poor and
oppressed" he championed were not deserving of much
sympathy. There was, for example, the usurer, sen-
tenced to the stocks by a lower court, on whose behalf
he pleaded that guilt had not been sufficiently well
established. He lost himself in dizzy flights of oratory
trying to prove it were better for twenty guilty to
escape than for a single innocent to suffer. There was
the Englishwoman, none too scrupulous about meeting
her bills, who had spent nineteen days in a debtors'
prison, and on whose behalf he sued for damages. The
judges ordered the pleas to be submitted in writing,
and he accommodated them to the extent of sixty-four
pages in quarto of weird melodrama, in which the in-
jured lady appeals for justice to the chivalry of the
French nation. The redeeming feature of the plea is that
it contains a vigorous protest against imprisonment for
debt. Seldom, in fact, did he make a plea without using
the occasion to expound his political and sociological
doctrine. At times he seemed to forget his client en-
tirely in his eagerness to show what was wrong with
the world, and he usually finished with a rhetorical
appeal to the monarch to take the initiative in remedy-
ing this or that crying evil. One can well imagine that
the judges considered him a nuisance, and that the
business men of Arras looked askance at this young
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